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THE SHAKESPEARE MYTH. 



I AM asked to write something about the question of Francis 
Bacon's authorship of the Shakespeare plays, and especially 
touching the cipher which I have discovered in the plays of 1st 
and 2d "Henry IV." 

The argument as to the authorship of the plays is a vast one. 
In a magazine article one cannot do more than touch upon its 
shores. It already embraces a literature of its own, as one can 
see by consulting " The Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Controversy," by W. H. Wyman,* which contains the titles of 
255 different books, pamphlets, essays, etc. 

It is argued that William Shakespeare, of Stratford on Avon, 
could not have written the plays, for the following, among many 
other, good reasons : 

I. The plays, it is conceded, reveal great learning. Part of 
"Henry V." is written in French. The plots of some of the plays 
were derived from untranslated Italian novels, indicating that the 
author understood that language. There are proverbs quoted from 
the Spanish. The writer was evidently a master of Greek and 
Latin. He seemed to know everything. 

Francis Bacon was the most learned man of his age ; but the 
Stratford boy could have had no education but that which the 
rude village school could afford him ; and there is no evidence 
that he ever attended even that. In the country schools of that 
day the English language was not taught. We have a pretty fair 
representation of the mode of teaching in the scene in " The 
Merry Wives " (Act IV., scene 1), where the Welsh school-master, 
Evans, puts the boy William through his "hig, hag, hog." And 
yet " the first heir of his (Shakespeare's) invention," was, we are 
told, the " Venus and Adonis," which the critics suppose he 
brought with him from Stratford when he first came to London ; 

♦Published by Samuel C. Cox & Co., Cincinnati, O., 119 pp. 
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and which is written in the most polished and courtly language of 
the day; without a trace of the provincialisms of his native 
Warwickshire. 

II. The traditions which have come down to us concerning 
Shakespeare do not, any of them, point to the habits of a scholar 
or a gentleman. The first glimpse we have of the family was 
when John Shakspere, his father, was fined twelve pence, in 1552, 
for maintaining "a conspicuous sterquinarium before his house 
in Henley street ; and under these unsavory circumstances does 
the histbry of the poet's father commence in the records of Eng- 
land."* The first tradition we have concerning Shakespeare him- 
self is that of an ale-drinking contest with' the " Bidford topers," 
while yet a young man, in which he became so beastly-drunk that 
he could not reach home, but slept all night by the road-side. We 
are told that he was a deer-stealer, and given to all " manner of 
unluckiness ; " and that " Sir Thomas Lucy had him oft impris- 
oned and whipped." He married a woman some years older than 
himself, under unusual circumstances, and their first child was 
born six months after the marriage. The last tradition we have 
of him is that his death was the result of a drinking-bout with 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. Neither his father nor mother could 
read or write, and Halliwell Phillips doubts if there was a book 
in the house of his parents. There is no reference to any book or 
papers in Shakspere's will. His daughter Judith signed her 
name with a cross. Imagine the daughter of Herbert Spencer or 
William B. Gladstone (and the author of the plays was a greater, 
wiser, and more learned man than either of them) unable to read 
or write ! It is inconceivable. 

The plays show that the writer was a lawyer; they abound 
in the technical phraseology of the law. Kings, queens, clowns, 
soldiers, the very women, talk in the language of the courts. 
When a young gentleman proposes to kiss a young lady, she replies: 

" My lips are no common, though several they be." 

(" Love's Labor Lost," II., 1.) 

Francis Bacon was a great and accomplished lawyer; but 
there is no evidence that the drunken poacher of Stratford was 
ever in a lawyer's office for an hour in his life. 

III. Not a scrap of manuscript of William Shakspere has come 

* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, J. O. Halliwell Phillips, p. 18. 
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down to us — not a letter, memorandum, fragment of a journal, 
remnant of an unfinished play, or anything else has reached us. 
While the two houses on Henley street remained in the posses- 
sion of his granddaughter, Lady Barnard, until 1670, and in 
the hands of the descendants of his sister, Joan Hart, " down to 
the beginning of the present century," not one of his family was 
able to give to the famishing curiosity of the world a single scrap 
of paper, or book, or anything else, that ever belonged to the 
alleged poet. They did not seem to have ever possessed a copy of 
any one of the seventy-two editions of the plays or poems pub- 
lished in quarto during the lifetime of the supposed author. 

We are asked to believe that the mightiest mind with which 
God ever blessed the race dwelt for fifty-two years on this planet, 
in the midst of the busy, bustling age of Elizabeth and James, 
surrounded by wits, poets, philosophers, pamphleteers, printers, 
and publishers, and in contact with events which affected the 
whole world and all history ; and yet touched these men and 
events at no point, and left not the slightest impress on his age 
as an individual. It is as if a gigantic spirit had descended from 
another sphere, strode unheeded through the busy marts of men, 
dropped behind him carelessly vast and incalculable works, and 
then, striding on, disappeared suddenly and utterly in thin air. 

IV. The writer of the plays esteemed them at their real worth. 
He says in one of the sonnets : 

"Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read ; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead. 
You still shall live, (such virtue hath my pen), 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men." 

And yet we are asked to believe that the author of these 
works, whose immortality he so clearly foresaw, whose value he 
so fully appreciated, never published one of them ; never referred 
to them in his will ; never provided for their publication ; and 
although living at the rate of $12,000 a year, as tradition tells us, 
left eighteen out of thirty-six plays unpublished at his death, to 
take their chances of oblivion. They were not published until 
seven years after his death, in the Great Polio of 1623 ; and then 
not at the cost of his wealthy heirs, who had boasted on his monu- 
ment of his literary genius, but as the. folio itself tells us, "at the 
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charges of W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, I. Smithweeke, and "W. Asp- 
ley." The man of Stratford was very particular to sue Philip 
Rogers for £1 19s. 10d., for "malt sold" (for "the poet" 
seems to have been running some sort of a brewery), but he died 
and left " Macbeth," " Julius Caesar," " Anthony and Cleopatra," 
" Coriolanus," "Henry VIII.," "The Tempest," "The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona," " Measure for Measure," the " Comedy of 
Errors," the " Winter's Tale," and eight others of the great plays 
unpublished, at the risk of having his intellectual daughter 
Judith tear the manuscripts up and use them for curl-papers. It 
is horrible to ask intelligent people to believe any such story. 

V. Shakspere himself never claimed the plays. He did not 
put his name on the title-leaf of any of them; for the name on the 
title-leaf is in every case, " William Shakespeare," very often 
printed with a hyphen, thus, " Shake-speare," while the three 
signatures to his will and the two others to legal instruments, 
these being the only autographs we have of him, are in each case 
spelled Shakspere, which must have been pronounced Shack- 
spere. And this seems to have been the accepted pronuncia- 
tion in Stratford. In the records of the Town Council the name 
of Shakspere's father occurs 196 times, and in not one instance 
is it spelled #A«&espeare. It is given as Schacksper, Shackesper, 
Shaksper, Shaxpeare, and Shaxper. In "the poet's" marriage 
bond it is " Shagspere." The name on the title-leaf, and the 
eagle holding a spear in its claw, in the bogus coat of arms, were 
all part of the myth, devised by some keener mind behind the 
scenes. I believe it is now conceded that his wife's name was 
not Hathaway, but Whatley, and that she never lived in the 
Hathaway cottage, which thousands of sentimental tourists have 
visited with bedewed eyes. It is not certain that he was even 
born in that Mecca of our race, the Henley street cottage ; and 
some have gone so far so to argue that a critical analysis of his 
signature proves that he could not read or write, but transcribed 
his name from copies, and used a different copy at different times. 
It is argued, with considerable show of probability, that the 
original name was Jacques-Pierre or John-Peter. Halliwell 
Phillips concedes that his claim to gentle blood was a fraud, and 
that the allegation that his " antecessors" had rendered valuable 
services to Henry VII., and that the King had rewarded them with 
a grant of lands in Warwickshire is all false. What kind of man 
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must he have been, who would thus attempt to enter the ranks of 
the gentry with a lie ? 

On the other hand, the character and career of Francis Bacon 
fit, in every particular of chronology, incident, opinion, studies, 
attainments, occupations, purposes, modes of thought, and modes 
of expression into the characteristics of the plays. 

Let me give three instances, out of a multitude, of perfect 
parallelism of idea and language : 

The first is taken from the "Authorship of Shakespeare," 
written by Hon. Nathaniel Holmes.* 

Bacon says : 

" In the third place, I set down character and reputation, the rather because 
they have certain tides and season, which, if they be not taken in due time, 
are difficult to be recovered, it being extremely hard to restore a falling reputa- 
tion." — De Augmentis. 

Shakespeare has : 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries." 

"Julius Caesar," IV., 3. 

Mrs. Henry Pott, of London, in her great work, " The Pro- 
mus,"t calls attention to the following striking parallelism : 

In the " Two Gentlemen of Verona" (Act IV., scene 2), we 
have : 

Thu. How, now, Sir Proteus, are you crept before us ? 
Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio ; for you know that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go." 

"While Bacon, in a letter to James I., written in 1610, which 
accompanied the sending of a portion of the " History of Great 
Britain," says : 

• ' This (History), being but a leaf or two, I pray your pardon if I send it for 
your recreation, considering that love must creep where it cannot go." 

Now, as the " Two Gentlemen of Verona" was not published 

* The authorship of ' ' Shakespeare. " By Nathaniel Holmes. Hurd & Hough- 
ton : New York, p. 309. 

+ The Promus of Francis Bacon. By Mrs. Henry Pott. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. : Boston, 1883, p. 34. 
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until 1623, Bacon could not, in 1610, have borrowed from Shakes- 
peare ; and, as the letter to the king was never published prior to 
Shakespeare's death (1616), Shakespeare could not have borrowed 
from Bacon. 

Permit me to give a third parallelism which I have observed. 

Bacon says : 

" Some noises help sleep ... as soft singing. The cause is for that they 
move in the spirits a gentle attention.'" — Nat. History, § 746. 

While in Shakespeare we have the following : 

" I am never merry when I hear sweet music, 
The reason is your spirits are attentive." 

f" Merchant of Venice," V., 1.) 

Here we have the same conception in identical language. In 
each case the philosopher not only observes the same fact, but 
gives the same reason for the thing he observes. 

If space permitted, I could fill pages with equally striking par- 
allelisms. But let those who desire to study this most interesting 
subject turn to Mrs. Pott's book or Judge Holmes's work, or read 
that splendid specimen of vituperative eloquence, wherein W. 
O'Connor* pours forth a mingled stream of honey and vitriol, in 
reply to Bichard Grant White's criticism of Mrs. Pott's " Promus." 

The commendatory verses of Ben Jonson, prefixed to the folio 
of 1623, are often referred to as conclusive proof that Ben, at 
least, believed Shakspere to have been the author of the Shake- 
speare writings. But Ben was often in the employment of Bacon ; 
he was one of his " good pens ;" he helped him to translate his 
philosophical works into Latin ; he was doubtless in the secret. 
The commendatory verses were part of the myth. They are full 
of double meanings, and it is a startling fact that Jonson applied 
the precise language to Bacon which he had used in these verses 
in reference to Shakespeare. Addressing the shade of the departed 
poet, Ben says : 

" Or, when thy socks are on, 
Leave thee alone' for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come." 

Jonson left behind him, at his death, in 1637, certain memo- 

* " Hamlet's Note-Book." By William D. O'Connor. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1886. 78 pp. 
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randa, called his " Discoveries," and in these he speaks of Bacon 
as follows : 

" But his learned and able, but unfortunate, successor, is he who bathfilledttp 
all numbers, and performed that in one tongue which may be compared or pre- 
ferred either to insolent Greece Sr haughty Rome." 

" Filled up all numbers," means had written poetical compo- 
sitions in all measures. What were they ? In Bacon's acknowl- 
edged works we find no metrical compositions, except the trans- 
lation of a few psalms, made in his old age, and on a bed of sick- 
ness. But, says Ben Jonson, he, Bacon, had written a diversity 
of poetical works that could be compared with "insolent Greece 
or haughty Rome." What were they ? Were they those very 
plays which Ben had already told us could be compared with all 
that " insolent Greece or haughty Rome " had ever sent forth ? 

The temptation is great, but space will not permit me to go 
farther into this boundless argument. 

Bacon's dearest friend, Sir Tobie Matthew, was undoubtedly in 
his secret. Sir Tobie writes Bacon a letter in acknowledgment 
of the gift of "a great and noble token," presumed to be the 
Shakespeare folio of 1623, and he adds this postscript : 

"The most prodigious wit that ever I knew, of my nation and of this side of 
the sea, is of your lordship's name, though he be known, by another." 

Bacon, in the sixth book of the " De Augmentis," says : 

" As for writing, it is performed either by the common alphabet, which is used 
by everybody, or by a secret and private one, agreed upon by particular persons, 
which they call ciphers." 

That is to say, a cipher is a secret alphabet. And we find 
Bacon corresponding with Sir Tobie, and referring to " works of 
his recreation," and to " works of the alphabet." And then, about 
the time the Shakespeare folio of 1623, in which, be it remem- 
bered, half the plays appear for the first time, is about to be pub- 
lished, we find Bacon writing to Sir Tobie that it is time to " put 
the alphabet in a frame." What was the frame ? The folio : — for 
I shall show that the cipher depends on the paging of the folio, 
and the paging is as a frame to the text. 

But it will occur to many that the proposition that a set of 
great, recognized writings could be made the vehicle for an inter- 
nal cipher-narrative is preposterous. It will be asked : — Why, if 
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Bacon had anything to tell the world, did he not tell it ? Why 
did he go to work 

" By indirection to find direction out ?" 

Why did he set forth in this laborious and hidden fashion what 
he could just as easily have published broadcast to the world, and 
sold, for sixpence a copy, from the stall of " The White Grey- 
hound in Paul's Church Yard ?" 

But these plays were written in the sixteenth century, not in 
the nineteenth; in the reign of Elizabeth, not of Victoria and 
Grover. They were written in an age when free thought and 
free speech led to the scaffold and the stake ; when the direful 
odors of the flesh of burning human beings filled the air and their 
shrieks deafened the ears of men ; when the philosopher Bruno 
was perishing in the streets of Rome, and the unbeliever Jett was 
dying in the flames of Smithfield. The age of ciphers ended 
when the age of liberty came. Despotism always begets secretive- 
ness. To speak is to die. And not all of the dark cloud which 
then enveloped Europe is dissipated — some shreds of fog still skirt 
the horizon. We no longer burn men for their opinions, but it is 
still uncomfortable, and sometimes dangerous, to run counter to the 
universal belief of the unreasoning multitude. When Delia Bacon 
announced her conviction, the result of great study and a lifetime 
of earnest thought, that Francis Bacon wrote the Shakespeare 
plays, all society rose up in insurrection against her, and she was 
hounded and persecuted, ridiculed and misrepresented, until the 
brain of the poor woman — the best brain it was in America — gave 
way under the inhuman pressure. And then her tormentors 
pointed to her insanity, and have ever since continued to point to 
it, as conclusive proof of the folly of her theory. As if there 
were not thousands of women in the insane asylums who believed 
that Shakespeare wrote the plays himself ! As if insanity proved 
anything but physical degeneration. 

It is but a year or two since Richard Grant White soberly pro- 
posed that if any man believed that Francis Bacon wrote the 
Shakespeare plays, the proper place for him was the lunatic 
asylum ; and Richard would have sent him there, if the law had 
permitted him, rather than see the copyright of his books or his 
stereotype plates rendered valueless. He poured forth an utter 
flood of Billingsgate over the devoted head of one of the most 
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learned women of England for having written a book, " The 
Promus," which is an honor to the English name, and which 
sought to prove the thesis of Bacon's authorship of the plays. 

If such things are possible to-day, how could Francis Bacon 
have dared to publish the inner history of the court of Elizabeth 
and James, or his inmost opinions of men and things, in his own 
time ? His head would have rolled from the block. If dead, his 
body would have been dragged from the grave, as was that of 
Cromwell, and distributed to decorate the gates of London. 

Imagine a mighty spirit, such as was he who wrote these 
plays. A mighty spirit ! Aye : for what other name is fitted 
to stand beside that which we call Shakespeare ? Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Dante, Moliere, Goethe, — giants of time 
they were, but they shrink into mediocrity in this august pres- 
ence. All of dramatic power the most wonderful, of poetry the 
most resplendent, of art the most subtle, of philosophy the most 
profound, of learning the most universal, of genius the most sub- 
lime, — this is Shakespeare. Increasing civilization has simply 
enlarged our capacity to comprehend these wonderful writings ; 
they dominate the race ; they are taking possession of the brain 
and blood of the whole world. 

Imagine such a mighty genius as this, but poor and powerless, 
living in little, dirty London ; in petty England, with its three 
million people, dominated by Elizabeth. 

" A woman, though the phrase may seem uncivil, 
As able and as cruel as the devil." 

Imagine how full such a brain and heart must have been: — 
wrath, revenge, sorrow, shame, pity, wisdom — and speechless ! 

" The grief that will not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart and bids it break." 

He has much to tell posterity which his own age will not hear. 
How shall he tell it ? 

He lives in an age of ciphers. He has written about them j 
he has invented them. He has helped Essex to carry on the 
diplomatic correspondence of Europe in ciphers. He is, by 
nature, secretive ; you see it in the very look of his pictures ; 
watchful and suspicious, as if he lived under the constant shadow 
of a possible exposure. 

But his genius penetrates the future. He labors to improve 
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the world. He sees in his mind's eye this august American 
Kepublic. Speaking in " Henry VIII.," of James I., he says : 

" Wherever the bright sun of Heaven shall shine, 
His honor, and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations." 

He is interested personally in schemes of colonization of our 
Atlantic seaboard. This is his New Atlantis. And it is 
remarkable how many of his schemes for the good of mankind 
have already been unwittingly carried out in this fair and blessed 
land. 

He sees that there is a great future for mankind, when relig- 
ious wars have ceased, and experimental philosophy has opened 
the way to new inventions, and man's increased power over 
nature has multiplied the delights and capacities of life. 

His writings will not perish. He knew their value. He waa 
the only man in the world at that time who did. Hear him : 

" Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme." 

Sonnet LV. 

And again : 

" Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou goest ; 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee." 
Sonnet XVIII. 

He will embody his story, with which his heart is full, in those 
great dramatic works which have so delighted the multitude by 
" their facetious grace in writing ; " and which " have had their 
triall alreadie, and stood out all Appeales." 

He will give the world not only the greatest dramatic and 
poetical compositions it has ever possessed, but he will make 
them a cipher work of incomprehensible industry and ingenuity, 
weaving together, as in a majestic loom, fact, fiction, history, 
comedy, poetry, biography, and making thereof a tapestry fit to 
adorn the palaces of the gods. 

But it will be asked, how could he be sure his secret ever 
would be found out ? 

He knew a critical age could not fail to draw the contrast, as 
it has done, between Shackspere's life and Shake-speare's works. 
vol. cxliv. — no. 367. 38 
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He knew that sooner or later the stupidest lout would exclaim with 
Caliban : 

"And I'll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace : what a thrice double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool ? " 

("Tempest," V., 4.) 

And he put into the "Merry Wives," on page 53 of the 
Comedies, in the Folio of 1623, the word "Bacon" with a capital 
B ; and on the same column he placed the word " William," 
repeated a dozen times ; and on the next column " Peeee ; " and 
two pages ahead " Shakes." And in the same Folio, on page 53 
of the Histories (observe the recurrence of the number), he 
inserted again the word " Bacon," and on the next column the 
word " Nicholas " (his father's name), twice repeated, and on 
the next page, 54 " Bacon-fed," again with a capital B ; 
and then the odd word " Bacons," again with a capital B ; and 
on the next page, 55, " Francis," and on the next page, 56, 
"Feancis" repeated twenty times, just as "William " was on 
page 53 of the Comedies. 

And be it observed that the word " Bacon," standing alone, and 
not hyphenated, and printed with a capital B, appears only twice 
in the nine hundred pages of the Folio, and each time it is on 
page 53 — first on page 53 of the Comedies, then on page 53 of the 
Histories. 

And on page 52 of the Histories, facing the second " Bacon," 
and like an index-finger pointing directly at it, we find this sen- 
tence : 

" Peace, cousin, say no more, 
And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And, to your quick conceiving discontents, 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o'er walk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a speare." 

("I. Henry IV.," 1,3.) 

Ignatius Donellt. 
(to be concluded.) 



